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REVIEWS 

METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 

Kinship and Social Organisation. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., F.R.S. London: 

Constable & Co., Ltd., 1914. Pp. vii, 96. 

The three lectures embodied in Dr Rivers's booklet form so valuable 
a contribution to the subject and raise so many moot points on which 
mutual understanding is essential, that a detailed consideration of his 
argument by as many of his fellow-students as possible seems a desider- 
atum. 

In Lecture I the author begins with a provisional definition of the 
classificatory system of kinship. In his earlier paper "On the Origin of 
the Classificatory System of Relationships " 1 this system was described 
as ranging in the same category large groups of people differently related 
according to our conceptions and, on the other hand, distinguishing 
between relatives designated by a common term among civilized peoples. 
In the present essay Dr Rivers meets the argument, that our systems 
are also "classificatory" in regard to the use of such terms as "brother" 
or "uncle," by insisting that the classificatory systems proper classify 
far more extensively and sometimes even more consistently. While in 
our system there are six terms, viz., husband, wife, father, mother, 
father-in-law, and mother-in-law, that can refer only to a single person, 
the classificatory system in a perfect form contains no term that does 
not apply to a class of persons. This obviously establishes only a 
difference in degree not of kind, but it is only fair to Dr Rivers to say 
that a genuinely logical differentiation appears later on as a result of 
his investigation (p. 70 et seq.). 

In a brief historical survey the author pays a generous tribute to 
Lewis H. Morgan's services. These have undoubtedly been very much 
underrated by some critics. On the other hand, I cannot believe with Dr 
Rivers that the vast bulk of Morgan's material had anything to do with 
his lack of recognition. If any external factor of this sort played a 
part, it was rather Morgan's intolerable diffuseness, the pages and pages 
of irrelevant data, and the unsatisfactory tabulation by which relation- 
ships according to our system are translated into native languages, so 

1 Anthropological Essays presented to Edward Burnett Tylor, 1907, p. 310. 
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that the connotation of any one native term can only be learned by a 
complete re-arrangement of the information as presented. Dr Rivers 
himself thinks that the chief cause of Morgan's underestimation lies in 
his deriving the origin of the kinship system from forms of social organiza- 
tion for which the direct evidence is lacking. Here, again, I must dis- 
sent. The chief intrinsic deficiency in Morgan's work, I think, is his 
lack of clearness and logical rigor. Thus, it is difficult to gather from 
various statements in Ancient Society and elsewhere, what part in social 
evolution Morgan ascribed to conscious reformatory movements. Some- 
times he speaks of an unconscious reformatory innovation effected 
through natural selection; at other times of intermarriage in the "gens" 
[exogamous group] "prohibited to secure the benefits of marrying out 
with unrelated persons." Again, Morgan in a way forestalled the 
theory of Tylor, Frazer, and Rivers as to a connection between the classi- 
ficatory system and exogamy. Indeed, he accounts for every difference 
between the Turanian-Ganowanian and the Malayan form of that 
system by the institution of exogamy. Yet he calmly announces that the 
Turanian-Ganowanian system and the "gentile" [exogamous] organiza- 
tion, while usually found together, are not mutually dependent! Con- 
sidering in addition to this lack of logic Morgan's naive evolutionism, 
we have a sufficient reason for his unwarrantable neglect by a more 
critical age. He was the typical incarnation of the "comprehensive 
and weak mind" {esprit ample et faible) in Duhem's classification of 
intellects; as soon as research became intensive and rigorous, it was 
natural that he should become the object of unhistorical contempt. 

Passing from Morgan to McLennan, Dr Rivers points out the signi- 
ficant fact that while McLennan rejected Morgan's sociological explana- 
tion of the classificatory system, he did not bar all sociological explana- 
tion, but on the contrary derived the system from a change in the form 
of polyandry as outlined in his scheme of social evolution. Thus, as 
regards the broadest possible grouping of writers, McLennan stands on 
the side of his old antagonist Morgan, as against Professor Kroeber, who 
explicitly denies that relationship terminology has a sociological founda- 
tion, substituting instead purely psychologico-linguistic factors. It is 
against this view that Dr Rivers's lectures are primarily directed : he 
seeks to establish the necessity for assuming a sociological interpretation, 
and then to propound a specific form of sociological explanation. Al- 
though the latter is not developed before the third lecture, it will add 
clearness to the comments on some of Dr Rivers's points to state at the 
outset that his special theory coincides in principle with that expressed 
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in the previous article of the Tylor anniversary volume. That is to say, 
he holds with Tylor that exogamy and the classificatory system are aspects 
of a single phenomenon, kinship being reckoned according to alignment 
in exogamous groups; and like Tylor and Frazer, Dr Rivers thinks of 
exogamy primarily as developed in a dual organization of society. 

McLennan, while giving a sociological interpretation of the classi- 
ficatory system, belittled its social significance, boldly denying that any 
rights or duties were affected by the relationships comprised in it. This 
view has become untenable through more recent information from 
Australia and elsewhere, and Dr Rivers is able to prove quite satisfac- 
torily from Oceanian data that "there is a very close correlation between 
the presence of a special term . . . and the presence of special functions 
attached to the relationship." The classificatory system is thus com- 
posed of elements that are far more than merely "terms of address and 
modes of mutual salutation," as McLennan and his followers assumed. 
While the author does not insist that the correlation is an absolute one 
it would have been worth his while to explain that even between relatives 
not distinguished in language by distinct kinship terms the natives often 
clearly differentiate in thought and social usage. This has been pointed 
out for Western Australia by Mr A. R. Brown. In other parts of 
Australia we find such things as the custom of allotting to a man a 
woman from a group including his own mother, but never allotting his 
own mother. 1 Among the Hidatsa of North America we have the case 
of a boy buying certain ceremonial privileges from his own father exclu- 
sively, though all father's clansmen are included in the same term as his 
actual father; while among the Crow Indians regulations applying to 
brothers-in-law in a classificatory sense assume a specialized form with 
regard to the wife's own brother. In short, we must recollect that social 
usages are not necessarily reflected in language. 

In setting out to controvert Kroeber's view Dr Rivers begins by 
deriving specific variations in the classificatory system from specific 
social institutions. The first variation dealt with is derived from the 
social usage by which a man regularly marries his mother's brother's or 
his father's sister's daughter, — the custom which Tylor labeled "cross- 
cousin marriage." Dr Rivers shows that where this institution is 
established the mother's brother, father's sister's husband, and father- 
in-law are combined in one and the same person, and similarly the father's 
sister, mother's brother's wife, and mother-in-law coincide. In Fiji, 
the southern New Hebrides, and Guadalcanar — the only parts of Melan- 

1 Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 47. 
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esia where Dr Rivers found cross-cousin marriages — the kinship systems 
show exactly those features theoretically deducible from this institution, 
that is to say, the relationships that are combined in a single person 
are designated by a single term. Hence Dr Rivers infers that these 
features are conditioned by the social practice. I regard'this conclusion 
as convincing, especially when taken in conjunction with the impotence 
of any purely psychological interpretation. Why, as Dr Rivers asks, 
should the mother's brother be considered more similar to the father-in- 
law than the father's brother, etc., unless he becomes so through the 
social institution under discussion? 

In Lecture 11 Dr Rivers turns to other special features of classificatory 
systems. In the Banks Islands he finds that "cross-cousins apply to 
one another terms of relationship which are otherwise used between 
parents and children." He rightly points out that from a purely psy- 
chological point of view it is impossible to understand why one kind of 
cousin should be classed with the father, and another kind of cousin with 
a son or daughter. Casting about for a sociological explanation he finds 
mythological and other support for the former practice of handing over 
one wife to the sister's son; this naturally raises the sistei's son to the 
status of his maternal uncle, whose children become thereby the "chil- 
dren" of their mother's new husband. In this way he finds an adequate 
interpretation of the confusion of generations in the kinship nomencla- 
ture. But while it is true that the form of marriage described, if reflected 
in terminology, would produce the observed features of the system, an 
alternative interpretation is suggested by corresponding North American 
data. As Dr Rivers points out in another connection (p. 54) the Tewa 
Indians denote all male members of the father's clan, regardless of age, 
by a single term. This feature occurs also among the Crow and Hidatsa, 
where there turn up likewise the precise features that arouse Dr Rivers's 
interest in the Banks Islands. By these tribes the mother's brother is 
classed with the elder brother, hence his children, being a "brother's" 
children, are classed with the children and address their male cross- 
cousin as "father." But, given maternal descent, the mother's brother 
is a clansman, i. e., clan brother; and the father's sister's son is a father's 
clan brother. Hence, the Banks Island classification of relatives may 
be merely a result of the alignment of kindred according to their clan 
affiliations. The confusion of generations is still explained on sociological 
grounds, but on different grounds from those suggested by Dr Rivers. 
Instead of having recourse to a special form of marriage, we fall back 
upon the general principle of exogamy, supposing that in Melanesia, as 
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demonstrably among several Siouan tribes, it has occasionally overridden 
the principle that different generations shall be separated by distinct 
terms. 

In Pentecost the author encountered a feature still more remarkable 
than the confusion of contiguous generations: here persons two genera- 
tions apart were classed together. Some evidence indicating that a 
man formerly married his brother's granddaughter (i. e., his "grand- 
daughter," classificatorily speaking) suggested that this practice was 
the cause of the Pentecost anomalies. As a matter of fact, various 
peculiarities of the kinship system in question would follow from such 
an institution. But again I am tempted to ask whether there is not 
an alternative hypothesis. The most striking anomalies cited by Dr 
Rivers (pp. 31 f., 36) are the classing together of the mother's mother 
and elder sister; of the wife's mother and the daughter; of the wife's 
brother and the daughter's son. Now, given maternal descent and an 
exogamous organization, my mother's mother and my elder sister are 
both my clan sisters; my wife's mother and my daughter must both 
belong to the same exogamous group; and my wife's brother and my 
daughter's son are necessarily fellow-clansmen. The additional fact 
that we are dealing with a dual exogamous organization accounts for the 
cases of my daughter's husband and my wife's father, both of whom must 
be members of my own moiety; and of the husband's brother and the 
mother's father. A grouping of relatives according to exogamous divi- 
sions thus again obviates the necessity for deriving variations of the 
classificatory system from special forms of marriage. 

In the instances hitherto cited features of the kinship nomenclature 
are derived from social practices actually found together with them. 
Dr Rivers now turns to the important methodological inquiry, whether 
a social practice may safely be inferred from a feature logically deducible 
therefrom. His first case is the Viti Levu classification of the father's 
father with the elder brother, and of the son's wife with the mother. 
Since the confusion of generations here roughly corresponds to the 
Pentecost anomaly, Dr Rivers at first looked for an explanation in the 
same direction, vainly seeking to correlate the differences between the 
Pentecost and Viti Levu systems with the observed difference in descent, 
which is patrilineal in Viti Levu. This line of thought he abandoned 
when the system of Buin, where maternal descent obtains, turned out 
to resemble the Viti Levu nomenclature in classing together the father's 
father and the elder brother. He was thus led to conceive as the common 
cause of the Buin and Viti Levu feature the practice of marrying a wife 
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of the father's father, for which there is no evidence, but which explains 
certain additional elements of the Buin system. 

I believe that Dr Rivers's original idea of correlating Pentecost and 
Viti Levu differences with corresponding rules of descent was correct. 
Given paternal descent, and a dual organization, my father's father is 
my elder clan brother, and my son's wife must belong to my mother's 
moiety. For the Buin features I am not able to give a thoroughly 
satisfactory explanation. The choice lies between my hypothesis, which 
furnishes a common explanation of the Pentecost and Viti Levu data, 
and Dr Rivers's hypothesis, which derives the Viti Levu and Buin data 
from a common social institution of purely hypothetical character. On 
the abstract principle that hypothetical causes shall not be multiplied, 
I think the preference should be given to my own suggestion, especially 
as something may be offered to account for the Buin features. If we 
assume that the Buin formerly had paternal descent, the feature they 
share with the Viti Levu people is explained, and so is the grouping 
together of the elder brother's wife with the wife of the father's father. 
What remains unaccounted for is why these two relatives should be 
classed with the elder sister, who cannot possibly belong to their moiety. 
On the other hand, unfailing reflection of sociological conditions in 
terminology should not be expected in every tribe. Thus, we have in 
North America the case of the Crow system, otherwise typically classi- 
ficatory, where in direct address the father's sister is classed with the 
mother. All this is avowedly not a satisfactory explanation of the last- 
named Buin peculiarity, and even as regards other traits of this nomen- 
clature I have assumed, quite gratuitously, a former period of patri- 
lineal descent. Nevertheless, all the factors suggested, whether applic- 
able in the present instance or not, have demonstrable existence and 
should be relied upon in preference to a condition never observed any- 
where and with so slight an a priori claim on our credulity as the practice 
of a man's marrying a grandfather's wife. 

Dr Rivers is fully aware that as a matter of scientific method we must 
consider the possibility that some of the classifications found may have 
other causes than those he suggests (p. 42). Indeed, to some of his 
general comments on the method of interpretation to be pursued when 
terminological features that are logically deducible from certain social 
usages and often occur in association with them are found without the 
usages, most ethnologists will heartily assent. First of all, Dr Rivers 
shows that some of the features deducible from cross-cousin marriage 
may also be the result of another form of marriage, observed in the 
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Torres Straits, — hence it is only the distinctive elements of the cross- 
cousin marriage terminology that permit a safe inference as to a former 
practice of cross-cousin marriage. Secondly, he rightly argues that the 
one-time reality of this institution becomes far more probable if found 
among culturally related peoples. This principle is well exemplified by 
some Melanesian instances. Turning to South India, Dr. Rivers finds 
in three of the chief languages of that area precisely the nomenclature 
that would follow from a cross-cousin marriage. The Todas not only 
share this terminology but also have the usage to the present day, and 
there is other evidence for its former prevalence in India. Dr Rivers 
may therefore be quite right in treating the terminology, even where now 
unconnected with cross-cousin marriage, as a survival of this institution. 
But I cannot agree to the proposition that "even if there were no evi- 
dence, the terminology of relationship is so exactly such as would follow 
from the cross-cousin marriage that we can be certain that this form 
of marriage was once the habitual custom of the people of South India" 
(p. 49). Apart from the fact that the terminology may be deducible 
from other social practices, as Dr Rivers himself points out, he seems to 
me to ignore a rather important aspect of the problem. It has been 
shown in North America that features of kinship terminology may be 
borrowed; the geographical distribution of certain traits and categories 
in Kroeber's sense is indeed unintelligible on any other hypothesis. 
When, therefore, we find a terminology that reflects cross-cousin marriage 
but no such form of marriage associated with it, the terminology may 
indeed conceivably be a survival of that institution, but it may also 
have been borrowed from a tribe in which the lelationship terms do rest 
on a sociological foundation. 

Considerations of the type already adduced will make Americanists 
even more skeptical than is Dr Rivers himself as regards the interpreta- 
tion he suggests of the corresponding North American data. Since 
cross-cousin marriage is, so far as we now know, so narrowly confined to 
the Northwest coast, it seems premature to infer its one-time prevalence 
among such remote and culturally distinct tribes as the Cree and Dakota 
on the ground that their nomenclature partly coincides with that of Fiji 
and the New Hebrides. There is a series of American data that Dr 
Rivers connects with the Banks Islands custom of marrying a maternal 
uncle's wife (pp. 52-54). But (granting the basic theory that exogamy 
has moulded the classificatory system) it is much simpler to interpret 
the Melanesian data through those from America, which, as Dr Rivers 
admits, are intelligible as the result of the exogamous principle over- 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 17 — 22 
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riding the generation factor. I do not understand his difficulty with the 
Pawnee instance of the wife being classed together with the mother's 
brother's wife. Given a dual exogamous organization and maternal 
descent, 1 my mother's brother belongs to my moiety, hence our wives 
both belong to the complementary moiety, and thus may very readily 
be grouped under a single designation. Thus a swish of Occam's razor 
again lops off an unnecessary auxiliary hypothesis. 

In Lecture in the author sets out to show that marriage is not the 
only social institution that has moulded relationship nomenclature. In 
some cases it may be rather "an attitude toward social regulations 
connected with marriage." In Merlav, for example, the wife's sister 
and the wife of a man's brother are classed with the sister, and the hus- 
band's brother and a woman's sister's husband are classed with the bro- 
ther, while other types of brother-in-law and sister-in-law (in our sense) 
are ranged in other categories. Dr Rivers points out, quite properly it 
seems to me, that no psychological reason can be given for this differentia- 
tion. On the other hand, he finds a sociological reason in the attempt to 
emphasize the fact that a form of marriage once allowed (with the wife's 
sister) is now tabooed ; and this can be done most effectively by grouping 
the wife's sister with the sister. The author's attitude towards psycho- 
logical and sociological causation, respectively, appears rather clearly 
in his treatment of a special Melanesian feature. In addressing a wife's 
sister the Melanesian uses not the term he himself applies to a sister, but 
that employed by a woman to denote htr sister, i. e., the one applied by 
his wife. Dr Rivers plausibly suggests that the husband simply used 
a term familiar to him from the mouth of his wife. 

The process is one in which psychological factors evidently play an im- 
portant part, but those psychological factors are themselves the outcome of a 
social process, viz., the change from. a condition of sexual communism to one in 
which sexual relations are restricted to the partners of a marriage. Such 
psychological factors as come into action are only intermediate links in a chain 
of causation in which the two ends are definitely social processes or events, or, 
perhaps, more correctly, psychological concomitants of intermediate links which 
are themselves social events. We should be shutting our eyes to obvious features 
of these Melanesian customs if we refused to recognise that the terminology of 
relationship here "reflects" sociology. 

This is very well if the hypothetical change from sexual communism 



1 This type of organization has not been established for the Pawnee; for the sake 
of the argument I am assuming the correctness of Dr Rivers's basic hypothesis that 
this organization was a general condition among tribes with a classificatory system. 
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to the present form of marriage corresponds to reality. But, what if it 
does not? Is it not simpler to eliminate the hypothesis and suppose that 
the husband calls his sister-in-law "sister" because she, a relative 
stranger to him, is so called by his wife? 

Having hitherto dealt with minor variations of the classificatory 
system, Dr Rivers at last attacks his central problem. Morgan dis- 
tinguished the Malayan (or rather, as we should now say, Hawaiian) 
and the Turanian-Ganowanian form of this system. The characteristic 
of the former is the paucity of its terms, no distinction being made be- 
tween the uncles or aunts of the father's and of the mother's side, nor 
between cousins who are children of Geschwister of the opposite sex and 
cousins descended from Geschwister of the same sex. Are these differ- 
ences between the Hawaiian and the Turanian forms correlated with differ- 
ences in social organization? Dr Rivers replies by showing that "there 
are two main varieties of social organization in Oceania," with an infinite 
number of intermediate conditions. In one variety marriage is regulated 
by some kind of clan-exogamy, including under the term 'clan' the 
moieties of a dual organization; in the other variety marriage is regulated 
by kinship or genealogical relationship" (p. 67). Where the clan system 
is absent, Dr Rivers finds, the kinship terminology conforms to the 
Hawaiian pattern; where the clan dominates marriage the terminology 
is characteristically Turanian; where marriage is regulated by both the 
clan and the genealogical factor, the terminology is also intermediate. 
From this the author infers that the kinship nomenclature of Oceania has 
undergone a partial process of simplification: clan exogamy with the 
Turanian-Ganowanian form of terminology represents the prior con- 
dition, which has been partly superseded by a clanless organization of 
society with the Hawaiian form of terminology. Thus, Morgan's chron- 
ology is inverted in accordance with the suggestions made by Dr Rivers 
in his previous essay on the subject, and the "classificatory" system of 
kinship is designated as simply the "clan" system. 

In this theory certain elements should be considered independently 
of one another. The graduated scale of social organizations in Oceania 
with its corresponding series of kinship terminologies, indicates a correla- 
tion between kinship and social organization, but does not by itself 
prove in what direction a change has taken place. The view that the 
clan organization came first in Oceania is supported by the fact that the 
distinctive features of the more usual form of classificatory system are 
at once summed up by the statement that members of the same exo- 
gamous unit are classed together. Barring Morgan's unsatisfactory 
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interpretation of the origin of the Hawaiian system in a purely hypo- 
thetical condition of society, we have no way of accounting for it at all 
as a form out of which the Turanian system might have developed. On 
the other hand, a simplification of the Turanian terminology leading to 
that of the Hawaiian model is not only abstractly intelligible but is 
supported by direct historical evidence. For this, it is true, the author 
refers us to his forthcoming book on The History of Melanesian Society, 
but he has already given us some positive data in the Tylor anniversary 
volume (p. 312). For example, among some of the Torres Straits 
Islanders the distinction between the father's sister and the mother's 
sister is becoming obsolescent. In other words, there is historical 
evidence for the process of simplification, which Dr Rivers assures us 
will be greatly multiplied in his new publication. I am therefore, speak- 
ing as a mere layman in Oceanian ethnology, very strongly impressed 
with the author's argument as to the sequence of kinship systems in this 
area. On the other hand, I am not nearly so confident about the 
legitimacy of inferring a pristine clan organization in parts of Polynesia 
where it has never been observed, for, as stated above, it seems possible 
to me that a clanless tribe should have borrowed part of its nomenclature 
from a neighboring people divided into clans. 

A fault of omission, in my opinion, lies in the absence of any clear and 
succinct definition of precisely what features of the " classificatory " 
systems require a theory to become intelligible. I believe it is the merg- 
ing of collateral and lineal lines of relatives that most strongly impressed 
Morgan himself and that distinguishes all Turanian-Ganowanian systems 
from non-classificatory terminologies. The wide distribution of this 
feature certainly calls for an explanation, and Dr Rivers accomplishes 
this task admirably by falling back on so general a social phenomenon as 
exogamy. As I have tried to show above, this principle, especially in 
the form of a dual exogamous organization, is indeed rather more effective 
than Dr Rivers himself is aware since it dispenses with the necessity of 
several of his auxiliary hypotheses. 

If exogamous kin groups produce the classificatory kinship terminol- 
ogy, what are the correlates of non-classificatory terminologies? In 
several pages of highly suggestive though avowedly sketchy mattei the 
author develops the view that our own nomenclature reflects the family 
that forms the unit of our social organization, while the systems of certain 
European and Northeast African languages have for their foundation 
the extended patriarchal family or Grossfamilie. He rejects Morgan's 
designation of our own system as "descriptive," reserving this term for 
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the properly descriptive terminologies of the last-mentioned type. In- 
stead of Morgan's two varieties, the classificatory and the descriptive 
systems, Dr Rivers thus proposes a division into three varieties, — the 
clan, family, and "kindred " systems. Entirely satisfied with Dr Rivers's 
separation of his second and third group, we are tempted to ask whether 
even his triple division exhausts the variety of existing terminologies. 
In North America we find for example a wide swath of territory where the 
kinship nomenclature is not classificatory but shows a marked develop- 
ment of reciprocal terms. Similarly, we find that certain of Professor 
Kroeber's categories sometimes accompany and sometimes do not 
accompany the confusion of lineal and collateral relatives. Hence, 
a definite enumeration of possible types seems premature. At the same 
time we have thrust upon us the query, what may be the social causes 
of the additional varieties noted. And here sociological causation, 
often enough, seems excluded. On what social grounds does a Crow 
address his grandson as his "son," but speak of him non-vocatively as 
"grandson". Why do so many tribes employ distinct terms in address- 
ing and in speaking of one and the same relative? The psychologico- 
lingtiistic explanation is, I sadly admit, no explanation from psycho- 
logical principles. It is a confession of ignorance, a recognition of the 
capriciousness of human mentality. Wherever possible, I should like 
to have determined a social basis for a given terminological feature. 
Nevertheless, when this cannot be done, we must admit that some 
features simply will not be reduced to law. 

To sum up. Dr Rivers has definitely refuted Professor Kroeber's 
universal negative as to the sociological causation of kinship terminology. 
He has proved, at least to my satisfaction, that in regions of Melanesia 
the nomenclature has been partly moulded by the custom of cross-cousin 
marriages. He has developed the theory, dimly divined by Morgan 
and clearly formulated by Tylor, that exogamy and the classificatory 
system are only aspects of a single phenomenon. In the place of 
Morgan's view that the Hawaiian system represents the earliest kinship 
terminology known, he has made it highly probable that it is a later 
simplification of the Turanian form. On the other hand, Dr Rivers errs, 
I venture to believe, in holding that all of kinship terminology is socio- 
logically determined. The human mind is not a wax tablet on which 
objective reality is automatically registered; hence certain sociological 
facts may fail to impress it sufficiently to lead to expression in language. 
On the other hand, facts of a very different order may lead to the grouping 
together of relatives whom we regard as distinct. The historical signi- 
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ficance of Professor Kroeber's paper lies not in his rash denial of socio- 
logical causation, but in his recognition of the various categories in 
which primitive man ranges his relatives and of the fact that these 
categories may be used to define the individuality of a given system 
and even of a group of geographically contiguous systems. This pro- 
found thought marks one of the most notable achievements in the history 
of the subject and deserves somewhat warmer recognition than it has 
yet received at the hands of such writers as Herr Cunow and Dr Rivers. 
There is another gap in Dr Rivers's treatment. The clan or gentile 
organization may be primeval in Oceania; but in North America all 
those who have been especially interested in the subject, such as Dr 
Swanton, Dr Goldenweiser and the present writer, have come to the 
conclusion that the exogamous kin group is a relatively late phenomenon, 
the earlier organization being that of the "loosely" organized tribes of 
California and the Plateau region. The kinship nomenclature of these 
peoples finds no place in Dr Rivers's scheme, although as I have tried to 
show elsewhere 1 they strongly corroborate his general theory since a 
clanless organization seems to go hand in hand with the distinction of 
collateral from lineal relatives. 

It must be clear from the foregoing account that Dr Rivers has 
rendered to ethnology the inestimable service of opening many lines of 
investigation. In the first place, it is to be hoped that carefully prepared 
records of kinship nomenclature will begin to come in from all parts of 
the world, especially from such regions as Africa, regarding which our 
present ignorance is lamentable. The correlation of these terminologies 
with concomitant social customs and organization will henceforth become 
a duty. We may further hope that a study of the categories employed 
may lead to a definite knowledge of the geographical distribution of dis- 
tinctive features of terminology and at the same time result in a more 
adequate classification of existing terminologies than Morgan's bifurca- 
tion or even Dr Rivers's tripartite scheme. Finally, the intensive con- 
sideration of particular systems must bring to light many points of 
psychological interest, while comparison with the systems of culturally 
and linguistically related tribes will show what differences in nomenclature 
persist where differences in social organization are eliminated and 
linguistic differences minimized. 

Robert H. Lowie 



1 "Exogamy and the Classificatory System of Relationship," pp. 223—239 above. 



